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Songsbecome part of their acoustic environment. And lyrics fulfilled what 
psychoan alysis - originating not coincidentally at the same time - saw as 
the essence of desire: hallucinatory wish fulfilment. (Kittler, 1999) 

The allurement of the Sirensremains superior; no one who hears their 
song can escape. (Adorno and H orkheimer, 1973) 

Abstrad. Whilstmuch hasbeen written about the natu re of visual desire ¡n Western 
consumer culture, the signifi canee and nature of 'sound' desire has been largely 
neglected. T his article sketches out what an eplstemology of sound desire might'look' 
like and reinterpretsthree iconic momentsin the history of Western sound 
experience beginning with the O dysseusmyth before moving on to early accountsof 
gramophone and radio use. The article then discusses the nature of Walkman desire 
and how the ¡nherent mobllity of Walkmansmakesthem an ¡con to individual 
choice, permitting usersto create their own soundworld through the spaces, places 
and timings of consumer culture. Through an empmcally grounded analysisof 
Walkman practices, the author delineates the nature of aural desire by analysing sound 
aesthetics, sound tourism and the ¡ntimacy of sound. 
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CONTEM PORARY CO N SU M ER CULTURE IS increasingly a sound consuming 
culture in which daily lite ismediated by a multitudeof mechanically repro- 
duced sounds(De N ora, 2000). We wake up to radio sounds, walk to music 
(Bull, 2000), drive to sound (Bull, 2001) and often relax and go to sleep 
accompanied by reproduced sound. M usic followsusto work and isthere 
when we shop, when we visit pubs, clubs and theme parks.Yet despite this 
routinization of sound in consumer culture it retainsa largely 'utopian' place 
in consumer desire. It doesso because sound appearsto deliver what con- 
sumers want. M ediated sound reproduction enables consumers to create 
intímate, manageable and aestheticized spacesin which they are increasingly 
able to, and desire to, live. I n this article, I i n vesti gate th e n atu re of co n su m er 
desire attached to one very specific, yet powerful form of aural technology, 
the Walkman. Walkmansin their inherent mobility arean icón of individual 
choicein consumer culture, permitting usersto create their own soundworld 
throughthespacesyplacesandtimingsof consumer culture. T he investigation 
of Walkman desiresthusseemsto be an appropriate vehicle for the study of 
aural desire in consumer culture. 1 ! he natureof aural consumer desires and 
theproduction of technologies enabling and furthering these desires h ave a 
long cultural history, yet the role of the aural in consumer desire has yet to 
be written. Despite the recognition thatcontemporary patternsof consumer 
behaviour and dispositions have long and complex pre- histories, theorists 
have tended to concéntrate upon the visual pre- history of patterns of 
consumption rather than assessing the nature and significance of the aural 
(Benjamín, 1973; C rary, 1999; D enzin, 1995; F reidberg, 1993). 2 

W ith this point in mind I preface the following analysis of Walkman 
desi res with a re-interpretation of threeiconic historical momentsof sound 
in Western culture. I begin with Adorno and H orkheimer'saccount of the 
meeting between O dysseus and the Sirens in The D ¡alectic of E nlightenment 
(1973) before moving on to early 20th-century accounts of the use of the 
phonograph and radio (K racauer, 1995;T aussig, 1993). O ne example is situ- 
ated in themythic pre- history of Western culture, the othertwo comefrom 
theWest's'heroic'period of mechanical reproduction. These examples point 
to what an analytical framework for understanding contemporary States of 
aural cultural desire might look like. In particular I focusupon the specific 
relational qu al i ti es attached to sound through which su bjects relate to their 
surroundings, to others and to themselves. 

I take as my starting point Bauman's understanding of social space in 
which: 'Social space ought to be seen as a complex interaction of three 
interwoven, yet distinct processes - those of cognitive, aesthetic and moral 
"spacings" and their respective producís' (1991: 145). 
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ln hiswork, Bauman concentratesupon the visual nature of thesepro- 
cesseswhereasin thisarticlel discussthe specific relational qualities attached 
to auditory experience. Sound is essentially non-spatial in character, or 
rather sound engulfsthespatial; sound inhabitsthe subject justas the subject 
might be said to inhabit sound. I suggest in this article that subjects are 
simultaneously empowered and colonized by sound and that it is predsely 
this process that makes sound so seductive to contemporary Walkman 
users 3 Thefollowing examples place Walkman usewithin thecontext of a 
Western odyssey of sound. 


THE SEDUCTION OF SOUND 

I n T heD ialedicofE nlightenment Adorno and H orkheimer (1973: 33) analyse 
the passage from H omer's O dyssey in which O dysseus pits his w its against 
the Sirens whose song evokes'the recent past, with the irresistible promise 
of pleasure as which their song is heard . . . Even though the Sirens know 
all that has happened, they demand the future as the price of that know- 
ledge.' All who hear the song perish. O dysseus' aim isto outwit the Sirens 
by having himself tied to themastof his ship, thereby enabling him to listen 
to the enticementsof the Sirens' song without being destroyed on the rocks 
as all othershad who soughtto have their desi res fulfilled. For his strategy 
to succeed, the oarsmen of his ship have their ears blocked with wax, 
renderingthem deaf. The oarsmen areunableto hear either the Sirens 1 song 
or O dysseus" increasingly desperate ordersto steer the ship onto the rocks. 
Adorno and H orkheimer discuss this passage in terms of a dialectic of 
E nlightenment in which myth,domination and work are intertwined. They 
correctly point to O dysseus' desi re for pleasure as being sublimated into 
aesthetic experience; he can hear but do nothing about it. Yet strangely, 
given Adorno's (1976, 1991) work on music, the specific auditory nature 
of the experience is glossed over. It is predsely the aural configuration of 
the experience that I investígate here, specifically the confrontation of 
O dysseus with the Sirens in terms of the seduction of sound and itsrelation 
to the space that O dysseus and the Sirens inhabit. 

The auditory nature of their meeting means that for O dysseus to 
experience the Sirens' song, and therefore gain knowledge of all that can 
beknown,hemerely needsto hear theirsong. It isnot the'seeing' or 'touch- 
ing' of the Sirens that motivates O dysseus but the 'hearing' of their song; 
the Sirens" song literally enters O dysseus. As O dysseus listens, tied safely to 
the mast of his ship, the Sirens' song transforms the distance between his 
ship and the rocks from which they sing their beguiling song. Their song 
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colonizes him and yet he uses this experience in order to fulfil his own 
desires. O dysseus becomes a rational and successful shopper of experience 
in hisstrategy of outwitting the Sirens. Aesthetic reflection isa price worth 
paying for gaining the seductive experience of song. Whilst Adorno and 
H orkheimer (1973) correctly point out that O dysseus' ability to experience 
the Sirens' song ispurchased at the expense of the sailors' lack of this experi- 
ence, and that O dysseus 1 aestheticization of the world is premised upon the 
absence of the auditory for the oarsmen, they concéntrate on the 'social 
class' element of the experience. Yet there is an attendant issue concerning 
the nature of O dysseus 1 soundworld that I wish to briefly investígate. W hat 
O dysseus desires, the sound of the Sirens' song, originates beyond him. If 
he isto receive it, he hasto rationally calcúlate how to achieve it. It isthe 
Sirens who construct O dysseus 1 soundscape. 4 Yet through his cunning he 
transforms the nature of this soundscape by having the oarsmen's ears 
blocked with wax. The soundscape now encompasses only O dysseus and 
the Sirens, it exists only between him and them. Socially speaking, O dysseus 
isin hisvery own soundworld. This passagefrom Homer becomes the first 
description of the privatization of experience through sound. 

This, however, doesn't exhaust its meaning in my analysis O dysseus is 
also a traveller who makes himself through his journey. He outwitsthe 
Sirens and in doing so furthershisself-development. O dysseus becomes an 
early tourist of experience (Todorov, 1993) whose experience becomes 
aestheticized. U nlike the seductions of sound in contemporary consumer 
culture, O dysseus only has to experience the Sirens' song once; he doesn't 
need to'replay' the experience. T he Sirensform an aesthetic presence in his 
biography representing, in part, the draw of the'exotic' and the forbidden 
asencountered in histravelsand mastered through his intellect. 

Adorno and H orkheimer (1973) describe sound before the dawn of 
mechanical reproduction, before its commodification and routinization. 
W ith the rise of mechanical reproduction the 'exotic' appears to come 
home in the space where the exotic, the magical and technology meet. As 
Thomas Edison sings'Mary has a little lamb' into the first phonogram in 
1877, playing it back to himself he exclaims delight and fascination with 
hearing his own voice, as if by magic. M any early accountsof aural recep- 
tion point to the'magical' quality of the experience of hearing the recorded 
voice before this experience became routinized through the steady 
incorporation of reproduced sound into domestic and public spaces. 5 Tech- 
nologies of sound and their use appear to disclose something about both 
the user and the culture from which they come. For example, Taussig 
describes the early use of the phonograph amongst explorers who often 
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took a gramophone with them into the colonial spacesthey wereto study 
and exploit. T heir aim, he argües, wasto display the scientific magic of the 
West to the rest, to record the'exotic' and to play records to themselves In 
his analysis, the gramophone already has an element of routinization 
attached to its consumption. 6 The sometimes-obsessive nature of this 
activity iscaptured in: 

Werner H erzog's delirious effort in hisfilm Fitzcarraldo, set in 
the early twentieth-century U pper Amazonian rubber boom 
and constructed around the fetish of the phonograph, so 
tenaciously, so awkwardly, clutched by Fitzcarraldo, the visionary, 
itsgreat earhorn emergingfrom under thearmpitof hisdirty 
w hite shirt, C aruso flooding theforestsand rivers, the Indians 
amazed as O Id Europe rains its ecstatic artform upon them. 
Bellowing opera from the ship'sprow, it isthe great ear-trumpet 
of the phonograph. (Taussig, 1993: 203) 

T aussig's description differs considerably from the use and reception of 
sound found in Adorno and H orkheimer's(1973) accountof Odysseusand 
the Sirens. O n display in Taussig's account is the magic of Western tech- 
nology and sound. F itzcar ral do takes his own Western soundworld with him 
and it is his soundworld that re-createsthe Amazon junglefor him, making 
it what it is.Thejunglebecomesaestheticized asafunction of Fitzcarraldo's 
imagination mediated through thesoundsof Caruso's voice. The presence 
of 'C aruso' in the jungle is only maintained through continuous sound, 
through the repeat. For Fitzcarraldo the aesthetic impulse is both 'literal' 
and dependent upon the sound of Caruso's voice, unlike O dysseus whose 
experience of the Sirens travels with him, internalized and sublimated. In 
contrast to this> Fitzcarraldo needs the voice of Caruso to maintain his 
imageof the jungle and his place in it. Contrast Fitzcarraldo's use of sound 
with the soundworld of the indigenous populations of the rain forests to 
discover the seductive similarity and dissi mi larity of non-Western appro- 
priationsof sound: 

[Turnbull] elaborateson how M buti imagination and practice 
construct the forest as both benevolent and powerful, capable of 
giving strength and affection to its'children'. For thisto happen 
M buti must attract the attention of the forest, must soothe it 
with the strength of sound that isfuily articulated in the 
achievement of song.The sound 'awakens 1 the forest . . . thus 
attracting the forest's attention to the immediate needs of its 
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children. It isalso of the essential nature of all songsthat they 
should be'pleasing to the forest'. (Feld, 2000: 255) 

Turnbull, as well as Feld (1990) in his analysis of the Kaluli, point to 
the symmetrical nature of the soundworld of the inhabitants of the rain 
forest whereasOdysseusand Fitzcarraldo are both 'colonizers' of space and 
experience. Justassound colonizesthem so they usesound to recreatethe 
spacesthey inhabit in their image.T heir experiencestake place in the grand 
and 'heroic' vistas of a world 'tamed' through their aestheticization of it. 
Thisisin contrastto Kracauer's(1995) description of early radio use in the 
domestic spacesof Berlin in the 1920's: 

W ho could resist the invitation of those dainty headphones? 
They gleam in living roomsand entwine themselvesaround 
headsall by themselves; and instead of fostering cultivated 
conversation (which certainly can become a bore), one becomes 
a playground for Eiffel noisesthat, regardlessof their potentially 
active boredom, do not even grant one's modest right to 
personal boredom. Silent and lifeless, people sit side by side as if 
their souls were wandering about far away. But these souls are 
not wandering according to their own preferences; the news 
houndsbadger them,and soon no one can tell who isthe 
hunter and who isthe hunted. (p. 333) 

The radio enablesKracauer's radio usersto prioritize their desi res justas 
O dysseus prioritizes his desi res over that of the oarsmen, so the privatization 
of aesthetic desireof Kracauer's radio user has social consequences. Kracauer's 
radio listenersprivatize their already'private'spaceof experience. W ho indeed 
can compete with the 'Eiffel' noises of the radio as the inhabitants of this 
privatized space sit'silent and lifeless' next to one another?T he technology of 
the radio is used to prioritize the experience of the listener who istaken 
far away into the aestheticized space of the 'Eiffel' noises. Kracauer points 
accurately to the reconfiguring of space in which the power relationship 
between the consumer and the producer of sound remainsambiguous.Yet 
what remainsclear isthe enticement of the radio soundsfor the user who 
is transported out of his or her domestic boredom into the magical realm of 
communion with the 'far' away and enticing soundsof the radio. 

In the contemporary world of Walkman desi re, space - as with 
Kracauer's radio listeners - is inhabited by the soundsof the culture industry 
coming directly into the user's ears. Like O dysseus, their soundworld is 
constructed through the transmi tting of sound from elsewhere. But in this 
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instance the Siren's voice is a domesticated and mechanically reproduced 
one in the form of music or radio voices U nlike O dysseus, users suffer no 
penalties from listening. Equally, their own listening does not preelude 
othersfrom listening. H owever, each listener, like K racauer's radio user, must 
inhabit hisor her own private and mediated soundworld. Contemporary 
users live in a more democratized consumer culture in which many are 
rather like O dysseus and fewer of us are 'oarsmen'. Yet as Walkman users 
travel through the spaces of consumer culture, in what sense do they make 
those spaces into functionsof their own mediated desi res? 

These brief examples point to a framework with which to sitúate the 
possible role that sound plays in the contemporary geography of consumer 
culture. They indícate a powerful motivation to use sound, and especially 
music, to re-organize the user's relation to space and place. 7 In each case 
sound colonizesthe listener but isused to actively recreate and reconfigure 
the spaces of experience. O dysseus Fitzcarraldo and Kracauer's radio lis- 
tenersall repossesstheirspacesof habitation in orderto makethem conform 
to their desires. T hrough the power of sound the world becomes intímate, 
known and possessed. These examples point to the powerfully seductive 
roleof sound which appearsto root the consumer in the world with a forcé 
that differsfrom theother senses(Simmel, 1997; Welsch, 1997). They point 
to the reconfiguring role that sound can have on the relational qualities of 
experience. The manner in which O dysseus, Fitzcarraldo and our radio 
users inhabit social spaces point to the cognitive, aesthetic and moral sig- 
nificanceof social space which by itsvery natu re is relational. Sound enables 
thesubjeetto manageand orchestrate the spaces of habitation in a manner 
that conforms to their desires. The following sections discuss contempor- 
ary Walkman use by drawing upon processes of aestheticization, sound 
tourism and intimacy in order to investígate the nature and meaning of 
aural desi re in consumer culture. 

WALKMAN DESIRES: SOUND AESTH ETICS 

"W hen l'm out looking for thingsthat I see - in the world, 
human interaction - beautiful thingsthat I think can touch my 
soul - you know, that certain sound will come at that certain 
time and it will just move meto tears- it'sfilmic, but it'svery 
real, l'm not seeing something that'snot there.That woman in 
the Street. She's really there. She doesn't have anywhere to sleep. 
But it's because I 'm listening to music that's really tender that it 
movesmeeven more." (Jay) 
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Odysseusand Fitzcarraldo aestheticize their world and in the process make 
themselvesthrough their travels O dysseus' success is dependent upon both 
the Sirens and his own guile; Fitzcarraldo relies on the technology of the 
phonograph and the voice of Caruso. In contrast to O dysseus and Fitz- 
carraldo, Kracauer's radio listeners are immobile, the world comes to them 
through the radio. Kracauer's radio listeners have their domestic and 
mundane world transformed from within.Yet in all three examplestime 
and space become aestheticized. In contemporary consumer culture we do 
not have to travel to the'far away' in order to aestheticize it. Walkman users 
therefore can aestheticize both the mundane everyday of the city streets 
they pass through and the 'far away' spaces they visit with their Walkman 
sounds Indeed, the everyday and the'far away' appear to become increas 
ingly similar in theexperienceof many Walkman users In theextract above, 
the Walkman user aestheticizesher experience through musical accompani- 
ment. The experience is described as having pathos in the same way as if 
she were watching a film or televisión programme on poverty from the 
comfort of her home. Implied in the above description isthat if the music 
is not right, then somehow thewoman in the Street, who isreally there, will 
not have the same presence. The 'subject' of this aesthetic appropriation, 
however, remainsuntouched, as she merely constitutesan aestheticized frag- 
ment contributing to the user's sense of urban narrative. This user is, 
however, no fldneur, she does not imagine herself in the world of the home- 
less woman but rather sees the scene as a function of her own aesthetic 
desi re. Indeed, Walkman 'looking' confers greater powers on the subject; 
auditory looking substantially differsfrom non-auditory looking: 

"It'seasier to have eye contact with people, because you can 
look but you're listening to something el se." (Stephanie) 

"I feel a bit more confident. So I just stare at them." (Dan) 

"It'slike looking through a one-way mirror. I'm looking at 
them but they can't see me." (Julie) 

Walkman usersoften referto 'looking' without being'seen'and in doing 
so escape the 'red procal gaze '. 8 Sound 'looking' becomes both voyeuristic 
and omnipotent, whereby the viewing subject 'disappears' into an unob- 
served gaze.Theavoidanceof any'reciprocal gazing'meansthatthe'subject' 
can only befixed asan exteriority by the'other'.The'colonization'of urban 
space points to the deeply social nature of the experience as the examples 
of O dysseus, Fitzcarraldo and Kracauer demónstrate. Yet the 'relational' 
nature of aestheticization isoften downplayed in urban and cultural studies: 
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Thebeauty of'aesthetic control' - theunclouded beauty, beauty 
unspoiled by thefear of danger, guilty conscience or apprehension 
of díame- is itsinconsequentiality. T hiscontrol will not intrude 
into the realitiesof thecontrolled. It will notlimittheiroptions It 
putsthespectator into the di rector's chai r - with theactors 
unawareof who issitting there, of thechair itself, even of being 
potential objectsof the director's attention. Aesthetic control, 
unlike any other, gruesome or sinister social control which it 
playfully emulates, allowsto thrive the contingency of life which 
social spacing stroveto confine or stifle. Inconsequentiality of 
aesthetic control is what makes its pleasures unclouded ... I 
makethem (people) into whatever I wish. I am in charge; I 
invest their encounter with meaning. (Bauman, 1993: 6) 

The asymmetrical nature of aesthetic experience is captured by 
Bauman, yet the ramifications of this form of social asymmetry when 
broadened out into a mode of 'being in the world' tend to be rendered 
harmless. There appears to be a conceptual slippage concerning the aes- 
theticization of daily experience. Simply put, modes of aesthetic experi- 
ence concerning the appreciation of a painting or of a piece of music need 
to be distinguished from aestheticizing the practices of everyday life. 
Bauman, despite his interest in the nature of 'moral' spaces of experience, 
failsto note this distinction. Axel Honneth (1995), in contrastto this, per- 
ceivesthe aesthetic as inversely proportional to the realization of a habit- 
able social: 


I think all conceptsof the'post-modern' have at least one 
affirmativefeature in common, viz.To see in the processof the 
'dissolution of the social' the chance for an expansión of 
aesthetic freedom for individuáis (p. 23) 

Aesthetic colonization plays a significant role in the daily use of 
WalkmansThey are used both asamundaneaccompanimentto the every- 
day and asa way of aestheticizing and controlling that very experience. Its 
use greatly expands the possibi lities of users to aesthetically recreate their 
daily experience. Structurally, Walkmans permit users to take their 'person- 
al i zed ' sound worlds with them virtually anywhere. Walkman sound is 
direct, w ith headphones placed directly in theearsof the user,thereby over- 
laying the random sounds of the environment they pass through. Walkman 
users construct their own privatized spaceof reception between themselves 
and the sounds of the Walkman. Theirs isan intímate space of reception: 
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"It filis the space whilst you're walking. It also changes the 
atmosphere. If you listen to music you really like and you're 
feeling depressed it can change the atmosphere around you." 
(Catherine) 

Walkman use creates a particularly intímate space of reception forusers 
in which representational space 9 becomes primarily an aural space which 
can take on the form of 'spectacle' (Debord, 1977). T hese experiences are 
often referred to as'filmic' in nature, yet what makesthem filmic is pre- 
cisely the sound accompaniment to Walkman experience: 

"Everything becomes filmic. W hen you seethingsand when 
you have music on you hear a sound. I know that when you put 
music on to an actual image it becomes part of it." (M ags) 

"W ithout a Walkman, you wouldn't, you mightnoteven 
wonder. It'sno significance. Suddenly, you're listening to 1492 
and it's like 'are they lovers?'You get caught up. You look at 
things differently, the pond, the flowers become more flowery. 
Thingsare enhanced, momentsare enhanced . . . when there's 
music I think less. It becomes more my journey. It becomes 
more emotional. It becomes more a sensory experience and it's 
lovely." (D orinda) 

"It's sort of likemaking my life a film. Like you have the sound, 
the soundtrack in the back . . . It enablesmeto sort of bring my 
own dreamworld. Becausel have the familiar soundswith my 
music that I know and sort of cut out people. So the music is 
familiar. I can go into my perfect dreamworld where everything 
isasl want it . . . Everything isexactly asi want it. Everybody is 
nice, everybody is happy, everyone is beautiful. T he sun is always 
shining. I can do whatever I like." (M agnus) 

Almost any experience can be construed as filmic by Walkman 
users. 10 M usic does not merely function as a definer of the experience in 
a determínate way but, rather, appearsto be the necessary spark to a spec- 
trum of aesthetic recreations. These examples indícate the powerful 
aesthetic impulse behind the desire to control the meaning and nature of 
the social spaces passed through by Walkman users. This aestheticized 
space appearsalso to be a moral space in which users prioritize their own 
experience. 
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WALKMAN USE AND SOUND TOURISM 

For Fitzcarraldo hisjourney acrossthe Amazon isboth an adven tu re and a 
way in which he constructs his own narrative. T he Amazon provides the 
backcloth to this. The music of Caruso provides him not with a desire to 
be elsewhere but rather makesthe experience what it isThe Amazon and 
Fitzcarraldo'sexperience becomeoneashe imposes himself onto thespace 
thus inhabited. Equally Odysseus makes himself through the construction 
of his own manufactured privatized soundworld. These examples merely 
indícate a trajectory or moment in Western sound desire. The implications 
of this sound history have recently been commented upon by Philip 
Bohlman (2000) who argües that, 'I n order to invest itself with the power 
to control and maintain its external domination and its internal order, 
Europe has consistently employed music to imagine its selflessness' (p. 188). 

T he soundsof C aruso enable Fitzcarraldo to exert order and control over 
himself. Odysseus, as we have seen,carries the internalized songof theSirens 
within him as he travels whilst Walkman users equally inhabit their own 
privatized spaces.They carry their culture with them in theform of medi- 
ated so u n d s w h erever th ey go. T h ei r respo n se to th e spaces th ey i n h ab i t m i g h t 
be indifference, aestheticization or a strategy to exelude 'others'. 

The control exerted by Walkman users over the mundane everyday is 
replicated in their habitation of the 'far aw ay'. W hilst Walkman users habit- 
ually construct their soundworlds as they travel to and from work orschool, 
theyoften alsotake them with themon holiday.T hefollowing Walkman user 
playsbook tapes as shewalks through the Peak D istrict whilst on holiday: 

"If l'm going to the Peak D istrict I normally find time to take a 
longer walk on my own and Wuthering H eights isjust perfect. 
Because I know the books very well. I know the different scenes 
and I know exactly how each scene's going to look. If l'm in the 
Yorkshire Dales then it's Jane Eyre. It fitsthe book." (Sue) 

U sers also ski, dive, sunbathe and relax to Walkman sounds Walkman 
users can medíate their experience of the culturally and spatially different 
through sound: 

"I take it everywhere I go [in Cairo], It makes me think l'm 
home. It just makes you feel you're back. You'rejust with 
everyone else." (Dina) 

This user doesn't wish to be where she is, she rather imagines being back 
home. M ore typically, the following user experiences her holiday more in 
termsof a consumer event narrated through mediated sound: 
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"I use it lying on the beach. You need music when you're 
tanning yourself.There'sthe wavesand everybody'saround. You 
just need your music. O n the plañe we were listening to Enigma 
and thingslikethat. Itfitted in . . . It livenseverything up. 
Everything'son ahigher level all the time. It makes it seem a bit 
busier.You getexcited. Everything's happening." (Donna) 

For this user Walkman sound harmonizes the environment to her 
mood and enhances her experience by helping her to create her 'perfect' 
environment: 

"I have the warmth but I don't have all the crap around me. I 
can elimínate that and I can get much more out of what the 
ocean hasto offer me. I can enjoy. I feel that listening to my 
music, I can really pulí the sun's rays. N ot being disturbed by 
screaming kidsand all that shouting which isnot why I went 
there. I went to have harmony with the sea and sun.The plañe 
journey, flying out and back you listen to different music, but it 
just helps me to still my mind and to centre myself and I feel 
that by taking this tape with me l'm carrying that all day and I 
feel that I 'm able to take more from the day and give more to 
the day. W hether that's right or wrong I don't know but that's 
how I feel." (Jay) 

The environment becomes re-appropriated and experienced as part of 
the user'sdesire.Through listening to 'her' music the listener getsmore out 
of the environment, not by interacting with it, but precisely by not inter- 
acting with it. Jay describes herself aspersonally receiving her environment 
through Walkman sounds. T here is only the sun, her body and her music. 
This indicates that Walkman use can make the environment 'what it is' for 
users. The environment ¡sreceived as a personal artefact via the Walkman. 
This is achieved by users repossessing space as part of, or constitutive of, 
their desi re. This provides a clear example of the way Walkman users might 
'colonize'and 'appropriate' the here and now as part of their 're- inscribing' 
of habitable space. They might be described as the privatized Fitzcarraldos 
of contemporary consumer culture or as sound consumers of a manu- 
factured intimacy. 

THE INTIMATE SOUND OF WALKMAN USE 

The quoted extracts also point to the intímate nature of users' 'inhabited' 
soundworld. Just as, for Kracauer's radio listeners for whom the radio 
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'speaks'justto them,so 0 dysseus is in intímate communion or rapture with 
the Siren song and Fitzcarraldo's 'jungle' is transformed into hisjungle 
through the singing of C aruso, so Walkman users experience the world as 
a form of 'we-ness'. 11 

"I don't necessarily feel that l'm there. Especially if l'm listening 
to the radio. I feel l'm there, wh ere the radio is, because of the 
way, that is, he'stalking to me and only me and no one else 
around me is listening to that. So I feel like, I know l'm real ly 
on thetrain, but l'm not really ... I like the fact that there's 
someone still there." (M andy) 

M andy uses her Walkman to travel with on the bus and the Tube across 
London each day. The travelling time isfour hours. She likesto listen to 
the radio on her Walkman aswell asto taped music. She listens to music 
habitually, waking up to it and going to sleep to it. The Walkman appears 
initially to constitute a form of company for her whilst she is alone, 
creating a zone of intimacy and ímmediacy. This sense of intimacy and 
immediateness appears to be built into the very structure of the auditory 
médium itself. 12 M andy describes herself as being where the music or the 
DJ is. Her experience constitutes an imaginary journey within a real 
journey. She is'connected' and the space of reception might be described 
as a form of mobile home. Walkman users live in a world of technologically 
mediated sounds and images in which States of 'we-ness' are learnt and 
embedded in communication consumption in the home and elsewhere 
through televisión, radio and music reception (Denzin, 1995; Silverstone, 
1994). The intimacy of a world experienced through mediated and tech- 
nologized sound becomes a taken-for-granted backcloth for Walkman 
users 1 daily experience: 

“I can't go to sleep at night without my radio on. l'm one of 
those people. It's really strange. I find it very difficult. I don't like 
silence. l'm not that sort of person. I like hearing things around 
me. It's like hearing that there's a world going on sort of thing. 

I 'm not a very alone person. I will always have something on. I 
don't mind being by myself as long as I have something on." 

(M andy) 

M andy goeson to describe her feeling of centredness, of being secure with 
her Walkman precisely by excluding the extraneous noises of the world 
around her: 
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"Because I haven't got the external sort of noisesaround me I 
feel l'mina bit of a world of my own because I can't really hear 
so much of what isgoing on around me." (M andy) 

Walkman use thus creates both the experience of being 'cocooned' by 
separating the user from the world beyond and simultaneously creating a 
different 'space' whereby the user moves outwards into the public realm of 
communication'culture'throughapri vate act of recepti o n , th ereby beco m - 
ing absorbed into it. M andy, for example, does not perceive herself as being 
'alone' but understands that neither is she 'really there'. T his ambiguity of 
the space of reception in mediated soundworlds ¡s similar to Kracauer's 
(1995) account of radio listeners. 

Sound transforms the space of habitation for users. T he 'outside' world 
becomesafunction of the desi re of the user and ismaintained through time 
through the act of listening.T he world is brought into line but only through 
a privatized yet mediated act of cognition. 

"Because when you have the Walkman it'slike having company. 
You don'tfeel lonely. It'syourown environment. It'slike you 're 
doing something pleasurable you can do by yourself and enjoy 
it. I think it creates a sen se of kind of aura sort of like. Even 
though it'sdirectly in your earsyou feel like it'sall around your 
head. You're really aware it'sjust you, only you can hear it. It 
makesyou feel individual. Listening also constitutes'company'. 

If there'sthe radio there'salwayssomebody talking. T here's 
always something happening." (Alice) 

T h i s i s co ntrasted to the observation that nothing is happening if there 
is no musical accompaniment to experience. The aura which the user 
inhabits collapses The nature of a world of 'we-ness' is a world accom- 
panied by mediated messagesof culture. W hen theWalkman isswitched off 
the 'we-ness' fallsaway and the user is left in a void. Walkman users often 
describe feel i ngsof being 'deserted' when themusic stops. For userswhose 
everyday experience is increasingly mediated through sound, the lack of 
sound potentially diminishes their experience: 

"It also changesthe atmosphere aswell. If you listen to music 
you really like and you're feeling depressed it can change the 
atmosphere around you. It livenseverything up. Everything'son 
a higher level all the time. It makesyou a bit busier.You get 
excited. Everything's happening." (Sara) 
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Walkman users often describe their experience as heightened and 
invigorated. T heir sense of space is one in which the distinction between 
prívate mood or orientation and their surroundings is abolished. T he world 
becomes one with the experience of the Walkman user as against any 
threatened disjunction between the two. Walkman use colonizes space for 
users transforming their mood, orientation and the reach of their experi- 
ence (Silverstone, 1994). The quality of these experiences is dependent 
upon the continued use of the Walkman: 

"It'sa little like another person.You can relate to it.You get 
something from it . . .You relate to itasif it's another person. 
Though you can't speak to it. T he silence isfreaky for me, that is 
kind of scary. It's almost like a void if you like." (Jade) 

"It's like when you're in a pub and they stop the music. It'san 
anticlimax. Everyonejust stops. You don't know whatto say." 
(Sara) 

Switching off becomes tantamount to killing off their prívate world and 
returning them to the diminished space and duration of the disenchanted 
and mundane outside world. U sers need their Walkmans in everyday life, 
just as Fitzcarraldo needed thesoundsof Caruso in thejungleto make and 
enhance its meaning for him. 

CONCLUSION 

Walkman practicesof aesthetic colonization appear to be both utopian, and 
henee transcendent in character, as well as being located firmly in alienat- 
ing and objectifying cultural predispositions that deny difference within 
culture (Sennett, 1990). 

Theabsence of encounters with differentsubjectsismore 
restful, since it never putsour own identity into question. 
(Todorov, 1993: 344) 

Equally for Adorno, according to H onneth (1993), the consumer: 

... can stabilise their identity only through continual exclusión 
of all sense experience that threatensto impair the direct pursuit 
of the principie of control, (p. 45) 

M y brief analysisof Walkman users' construction of their aurally medi- 
ated experience points to users as both colonized and colonizing. The 
analysisappearsto suggest that users negate notionsof 'difference' in order 
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to inhabit a transcendent and safe space of experience that is characterized 
asamanaged and controlled space which might be referred to asasonorous 
envelope (Anzieu, 1989). 

Sound and formsof ontological security appear to be closely related in 
the world of Walkman desires. 13 If consumers are seeking 'ontological' 
security through consumption, then the consumption of 'sound' is highly 
successful in operationalizing this desi re. States of 'we-ness' are indeed States 
of ontological security. Walkman users' sense of 'being in the world' comes 
about through the re- i nscri ption of the everyday through the technologies 
of the Walkman and reproduced sound. T hese strategiesare neither merely 
emotional ñor cognitive but both. U sers are cognitively active in their con- 
struction of ontic security which itself isthe result of the construction of 
a virtual connection, of a'being-with' the productsof the culture industry. 
H ence, Walkman users place great faith in the ability of their Walkman to 
actually deliverwhatthey want. Walkman use can produce a powerful sense 
of centrednessy of being in 'control', enabling the user to manage their 
thoughts, emotions, memoriestogether with their relationship to the world 
which they inhabit. Just as Odysseus and Fitzcarraldo controlled their 
soundscapes, so the urban consumer might be seen as not so much pro- 
tecting the site of experience from others as creating, albeit ambiguously, a 
utopian space of habitation. The frágil i ty of this space is rendered more 
secure as the space becomes'occupied' by signifiers of an imaginary and re- 
assuring presence in the form of chosen sound. The Sirens hold no fears 
for today's Walkman user and neither are they overtly concerned with 
impressing the 'other' with the cultural status of the West as Fitzcarraldo 
was. Today's Walkman user often experiences everyday life in a conceptual 
space somewhere between that of Odysseus and Fitzcarraldo. The sounds 
of 'home' as experienced by Odysseus through knowledge becomes, for 
Fitzcarraldo, the jungle re- inscribed through thevoice of Caruso, whereas 
Walkman users habitually aestheticize their daily experience through sound 
in order to transcend their geographical space and manage their own sense 
of presence in the world. Listening takes them away from the mundanity 
of their domestic place, their domestic thoughts and desires. The spacesof 
urban culture become both their 'jungle' and a domesticated but effective 
Siren song. Walkman sounds enable users to order and prioritize their desi re 
for other emotional, spatial and conceptual spacesto live in.The power to 
individually transform the world at will becomes a seductive desi re with i n 
an auditized consumer culture. Its pre-history isto befound in the sound 
spaces between the stories of Odysseus, Fitzcarraldo and Kracauer's radio 
listener. Thisstory, however, remainsto befully written. 
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Notes 

1. The ethnographic material comes from astudy of Walkman usersthat I 
conducted between 1994 and 1996 and consisted primarily of ¡n-depth 
qualitative interviews with over 60 Walkman usersllving ¡n and around London. 

T he Interview ees represented a cross section of users in terms of age, gender, 
ethnldty and occupation. Walkman users proved to be particularly elusive 
subjects. By the very act of wearing a Walkman, users are sendlng out'do not 
dlsturb' messages. Younger users carne from schools, collegesand youth clubs. 

O ther users were contacted in their place of work through contacts and contacts 
of contacts Perhapsthe dlfficulty of contact isone explanation asto why ¡n the 
O pen U niversity text on the Sony Walkman (Du Gay et al., 1997) no attempt ¡s 
madeto interview Walkman users despite a chapter being given over to 
consumption practicesof users Later in the article I dlscussWalkman practices 
through user accounts H owever it ¡s not the case that I am presenting an 
essentialized account of Walkman users The Walkman permitsa variety of 
structural uses and within this structure individual users construct their own 
pattern of use. For afuller dlscussion on methodology see Bull (2000). 

2. Sound of course presents its own dlfficulties of study. G ¡ven the ephemeral 
character of sound, how are we to discuss ¡ts presence before the age of sound 
reproduction? H owever, an ¡ncreasing number of scholarsare now addressing the 
¡ssueof sound ¡n pre- industrial culture through the useof an array of innovative 
research methods (A lain Corbin, 1998; R ichard Leppert, 1993; Leigh Eric 
Schmidt, 2000; Bruce Smith, 1999; M ark Smith, 2000). Equally, the role of sound 
¡n the 19th and 20th centuries is increasi ngly becoming a researched area, Douglas 
K ahn's (1999) bri lliant exposition of avant-garde sound being a case ¡n point. 

3. Throughout this article I take the position that the organization of the sensesis 
historically and cultu rally consti tuted so that notionsof 'looking' and 'hearing' are 
mediated by cultural practices and strategies. 

4. Schafer, ¡n T heTuningoftheWorld (1977), uses the term 'soundscape' to describe 
the total experienced acoustic environment. This ineludes all noises, musical, 
natural and technological. Schafer, a composer by trade, was concerned to analyse 
the changing histoncal and cultural configuration of soundscapes, arguing that ¡t 
¡s necessary to understand what effect the configuration of sounds ¡n our 
environment has ¡n shaping human behaviour. 

5. Adorno (1991) wasaware of the way ¡n which mechanically reproduced sound 
transformed areasof everyday life previously untouched: 

Loudspeakers installed in the smallest night clubs to amplify the sound until 
it becomes literally unbearable: everything isto sound like the radio, (p. 58) 

Equally, Kracauer (1995) describes the transformaron of spacefrom individual to 
collective space through sound: 

Even in the café, where one wantsto roll up ¡nto a ball like a porcupine 
and become aware of one's ¡nsignificance, an ¡mposing loudspeaker effaces 
every trace of prívate existence. (p. 333) 

For more on the history of the phonograph and its use and signifi canee see D ay 
(2000), G itelman (1999) and Kittler (1999). 
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6. Connor (2000) hasrecently pointed to this routinization of technological 
¡nnovations: 

Although there were some who were intrigued and amazed by the new 
invention, ¡n many ways, the contemporary reaction of the coming of the 
telephone seemsto have been 'about timetoo'.Thetelephone had been 
¡n use only for months before users began wondering i rritatedly why the 
sound quality wasso poor . . . In periods like the late nlneteenth century, 
and like our own, ¡n whlch the technological imagination outruns 
technological development ¡tself, new ¡nventlons have a way of seemlng 
out of date, or used up, on thelr arrival, like a blrthday present wlth whlch 
you have been secretly playing ¡n advance. (p. 411) 

H owever I wlsh to point out the attractlon that these routlnlzed formsof 
consumptlon have ¡n terms of the successful managlng of experlence. 

7. T hroughout this article the reader will be aware that I use music and sound 
¡nterchangeably. Thlslsnot to deny thelr distinctiveness. H owever I wlsh to 
foreground the nature of sound'sproxlmlty to users and the power ¡t glvesthem 
relatlonally rather than discuss the distinctive role of music over the volee. For 
example, Kracauer's radio listeners are listening to the 'volee' as do someWalkman 
users Schafer (1993) has recently pointed to the foregroundlng of music ¡n 
Western urban experlence: 

M usic . . . ¡s the ultímate transcendence of space by sound. For music, 
freelng ¡tself from o bj ects en ti reí y, movesus quite beyond ourselvesand 
the ordlnary, Euclldean geometry of streetsand hlghrlses, wallsand maps. 
It ¡sthe last klnd of sound we real I y listen to, the last we have allowed to 
possess us (pp. 38-9) 

8. Thusthe propositlon that ‘reversibility ¡slnherent ¡n the very structure of visual 
perceptlon' (Levln, 1988: 333) becomes historicized through the technological 
médium of theWalkman. 

9. R epresentatlonal space refersto: 

. . . space as directly llved through ¡tsassoclated ¡magesand symbols and 
henee the space of 'Inhablters' and 'users' . . .This ¡sthe domlnated - and 
henee passively experlenced - space whlch the Imagination seeksto 
change and approprlate. It overlays physical space, maklng symbollc use of 
¡ts object . . . R epresentatlonal space ¡s allve: ¡t speaks It has an effecti ve 
kernel or centre: Ego, bed, bedroom, dwelllng house; or square, church, 
graveyard. It embraces the loel of passion, of actlon and llved situations 
. . . It may be dlrectlonal, situatlonal or relatlonal, because ¡t ¡sessentlally 
qualitative, fluid and dynamlc. (Lefebvre, 1991: 39-42) 

Lefebvre's understandlng of space, however, ¡s largely vlsually orlentated and drlfts 
¡nto onethat ¡s passively experlenced. Lefebvre's su bj ects are colonlzed by the 
spacesthey inhabit by clalmlng that llved space ¡s passively experlenced asa 
'glven' wlth the ¡maglnary or symbollc actlvlty of the Individual appearlng to be 
fully colonlzed by saturated formsof representatlonal space: 
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Living bodies, the bodies of 'users' - are caught up not only ¡n the toilsof 
parcelised space, but also ¡n the web of what phi losophers cali 'analgons'; 
¡mages, signs, symbols. These bodies are transported out of themselves and 
emptied out as it were, via the eyes; every kind of appeal, incitement and 
seduction is mobilised to tempt them with doubles of themselves ¡n pret- 
tified, smiling and happy poses; thiscampaign to void them succeeds 
exactly to the degree that the ¡mages correspond to the 'needs' that those 
same ¡mages have helped to fashion. So ¡t ¡sthat a massive influx of infor- 
mation, of messages, runs head into an ¡nverse flow constituted by the 
evacuation from the ¡nnermost body of all life and desi re. (p. 99) 

For Lefebvre even the 'overlayi ng' of physical space by the ¡magination merely 
constitutesan additional form of superimposed or structu rally determined 
meaning. Yet ¡n my account we see subjectsasmanaging the flow of soundsin a 
manner that ¡snot fully expláned by the colonization of desire.The desi rer also 
colonizesthe spacesof habitation. 

10. Walkman use suggests a reconfiguration of the visual to the auditory. I suggest in 
this article that the auditory ¡s not always dependent upon the visual but that ¡t 
can help to constitute or reconfigure the visual. C onnor (2000) has recently 
supported this contention: 

It ¡s also possible for the ear to borrow and internalise some of the sub- 
stantiating powersof the eye, and to mould from them a kind of sonorous 
depth, a space sustained by and enacted through the experience of sound 
and hearing alone. U nder these circumstances, sound is not integrated 
into the domain of visión, but offersto create an alternative doman of its 
own, ¡n the production of a sonorous space, a sense of volume, depth, and 
shape seemingly formed by and from sound ¡tself. (p. 21) 

11. States of 'we-ness' or'being with' refer to the substitution of direct experience by 
technologically mediated formsof experience. Adorno highlights the auratic 
quality of music together with its integrative function. T he subject's desire to 
transcend the everyday through music ¡s central as istheir desire to reman 
'connected' to specific cultural products The nature of thisconnection 
constitutes for Adorno a State of 'we-ness'. The 'social' undergoesa 
transformaron through the colonization of 'representad o nal space' by formsof 
communication technology, and the 'site' of experience ¡s subsequently 
transformed, thus changi ng the subject's'interiority’. T his transformation is 
replicated phenomenologically in daily life. States of 'we-ness' might be seen as 
colonizing the Walkman user's desire for social attachment, thereby creati ng new 
formsof experiential dependency within the emancipatory desire of the user. 

12. See Adorno and Eisler (1994): 

M usic ¡ssupposed to bring out the spontaneous, essentially human 
element ¡n its listeners and in virtually all human relations. . . acoustic 
perception preserves comparably more traitsof long bygone, pre- i ndividu- 
alistic collectivities than optical perception. (p. 21) 

13. See Giddens (1991): 
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T he confidence that most human beings have ¡n the conti nuity of their 
self ¡dentity and ¡n the constancy of the surrounding material environ- 
mentsof actlon. A sense of the rellablllty of personsand things, so central 
to the notion of trust, is basic to feelings of ontological securlty; henee 
the two are psychologically related. O ntological security hasto do with 
'being', or in the termsof phenomenology,'be¡ng in the world'. But it is 
an emotional, rather than a cognitive phenomenon. (p. 2) 
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